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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


GREETINGS 
To’its subscribers, advertisers, contributors, and other friends, 
whose continued support constitutes the life-blood of the publication, 
Tue Hicu Scoot JourNnat extends cordial Greetings. May the 
New Year deal gently with each and every member of its widening 
family circle. 


A NATION-WIDE SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

One of the most important studies ever projected by the United 
States Bureau of Education (now the Education Office) is the nation- 
wide study of secondary schools under the direction of Dr. William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education. Commis- 
sioner Cooper will be assisted by an Associate Director and a Con- 
sulting Committee of Nine Specialists, and in addition thereto by an 
advisory committee of thirty. The members of the consulting com- 
mittee appointed by Secretary Wilbur and announced some weeks 
ago are: 

Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago, Associate Director. 

H. V. Church, Principal, Township High School, Cicero, Ill., and 
Secretary of the Department of Secondary School Principals, 
National Education Association. 

Elwood P. Cubberley, Dean, School of Education, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, Stanford University, California. 

James B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Charles H. Judd, Director, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Charles R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education, 

Washington, D. C. 
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A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of Education, State of Connecti- 
cut, Hartford. 

John K. Norton, Director of Research, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Roemer, Professor of Secondary Education, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 

Wm. F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


The study was authorized by Congress to extend over a period 
of three years, and for expenses there is an appropriation of $50,000 
for the current fiscal year. The study will embrace the high school, 
the junior high school, and the junior college, thus covering the entire 
range of secondary education. Preliminary plans have already been 
made, and the details of organization and of procedure are now being 
worked out. Early in the new year the study should be well under 
way. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LEXINGTON MEETING 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States held its thirty-fourth annual meeting at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, the first week in December. The zero weather was 4 little 
severe on those who came from the lower South, but the excellent 
provisions that had been made for the accommodation of the dele- 
gates and the delightful social features sponsored by the local com- 
mittee, the University of Kentucky, and the Association of Kentucky 
Colleges more than compensated for the unseemly behavior of the 
weather. Retiring President Marquis was the recipient of many 
felicitations on the admirable program of the meeting. 

The Editor requested three prominent North Carolina educators 
who attended the meeting each to give in brief his observation on 
some phase of the meeting that impressed him as being of importance. 
These observations follow : 

James E. Hillman (N. C. State Department of Education) : “The 
nature of the formal program of institutions of higher learning in 
the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States may be noted from the 
subjects which were discussed. These included: 

“The Place of the Technological College in Higher Education; 
The Place of the Woman’s College in Higher Education ; The Place 
of the Teachers College in Higher Education; and, Professional 
Training for College and University Instructors. 
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“Three types of institutions were represented in these addresses. 
Serious thought is now being given to the question of professional 
training of college and university instructors. The discussion of this 
topic brings it in bold relief to the attention of the Association. All 
addresses reflected the scientific approach to the problems of higher 
education. Colleges and university instructors need some professional 
training as part of their equipment. Admittedly, justification for 
the various types of institutions must be found in their being able to 
render services peculiar to the type, and which it alone can render 
best. These addresses set forth the educational philosophy which 
should guide the institutions, called attention to their purposes and 
aims, and pointed out something of the specific goals which they 
should attain. Those interested in the types of institutions here 
represented would do well to read the addresses in full.” 

Holland Holton (Duke University): “The thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, held at Lexington, Kentucky, the first week in 
December, brought out in clear relief the work and character of the 
Association. Of all things, the Association is not a convention. 
There are entertainment features and many social courtesies, and 
there are a few inspirational addresses; but the meeting is primarily 
for work of a serious nature, the work of legislating wisely for the 
colleges and schools of this territory and of administering in a fair 
and sympathetic manner the rules that have been adopted. 

“Any school in the Southern territory that meets the minimum 
standards of the Association is eligible for membership, and the 
standards themselves are subject to revision by the Association. As 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, who responded to the address of welcome 
delivered at the opening meeting of the Association, expressed it, 
the purposes of the organization are ‘not only to inspect, but to 
inspire ; not only to standardize but to democratize; to set up worthy 
attainable goals and to assist in every possible way in the realization 
of these objectives.’ 

“The Lexington meeting in the work of the various committees 
and commissions and in its general meetings emphasized the descrip- 
tion Dr. Highsmith suggested. All debates and discussions showed 
thorough sympathy with the many problems of member schools and 
of schools applying for membership ; but every official action empha- 
sized the fact that standards once adopted are to be enforced until! 
officially repealed. All in all there was surprising unanimity as to 
the desirability of the standards at present in force and particularly 
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as to the desirability of improving library facilities in the colleges 
as well as in the secondary schools. There was, however, a notice- 
able sentiment in favor of relaxing the strictness of the present stand- 
ards limiting the size of classes in secondary schools. It is quite 
possible that there will be some change in these standards at the 
Atlanta meeting next year in addition to the slight change in inter- 
pretation adopted this year. 

“It would be a wise thing for the standard high schools of North 
Carolina to join with the college members of the Association in 
sending a full delegation to the Atlanta meeting in December, 1930. 
The legislative and administrative work of the Association is too 
important for any school to deny itself the vote to which it is entitled 
in the deliberations of the organization.” 


J. Henry Highsmith (State Supervisor of High Schools) : “One 
of the most significant things done at the meeting of the Southern 
Association in Lexington was the adoption of Library Standards 
for high schools. These standards were proposed, discussed, and 
adopted at the Jacksonville meeting in 1927, to become effective in 
1930. The standards were printed and have been widely discussed 
since 1927. There has been general approval of this plan which was 
designed to improve the library situation in Southern Association 
high schools. Some objection was raised to the date when standards 
become effective, but the following regulation was adopted, and 
opposition vanished. 

“*The regulations are to become effective in the fall of 1930. 
Schools not fully meeting the standards are to be warned for the 
year 1930-31. In the fall of 1931, schools not meeting fully the 
standards are to be marked with an *, signifying that the schools so 
marked have not fully met the library standards. A foot note shall 
be attached to each state list explaining that schools so marked have 
not yet met the standards in full. In the fall of 1932, the schools 
not meeting the standards in full are to be again marked with an *, 
with a foot note at the end of each state list that this is the final 
warning. In the fall of 1933, all schools not meeting the standards 
in full subject themselves to being dropped from membership within 
the Association.’ ” 
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INTERPRETING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


What The High School Can Do 


By E. J. CotTrRane 
Superintendent Salisbury City Schools 


When Crew and Captain understand each other to the core, 

It takes a gale and more than a gale to put their ship ashore; 

For the one will do what the other commands, although they are 
chilled to the~bone. 

And both together can live through weather that neither can face 
alone, 


HE STATEMENT of the title of this article would indicate 
"Vea it is an accepted fact that the public schools must be in- 
terpreted. The trouble about the whole matter, however, is that 
principals and teachers have not entirely realized the truth of this 
statement. Too many schools are now suffering from lack of proper 
support because the people do not understand what is going on in 
the schools and for that reason will not provide the necessary means 
of support. 

It is not too much to assert that there is at this time no more 
vital work of the principal. Interpretation will increase both finan- 
cial and moral support and render the work of the schools far more 
effective than will otherwise be the case. There is no better remedy 
for poor support. 

School officials and teachers are right now confronted with 2 
serious problem. On the one hand there is an incessant demand for 
reduction of taxes. On the other hand the demands made upon the 
schools are equally urgent. There is real danger that the teachers 
will be crushed between two demands, and in some cases good teach- 
ers and administrators will be greatly handicapped in their work. 

The school forces must find relief from some source. In like 
manner, the mind of the public must be somewhat disabused. More 
cordial relations between school officials and the public must be 
established. Some of the talk about tax reduction must cease. The 
criticisms now aimed at the schools must be somewhat modified. 

If information about the schools and interpretation of school 
practices will prove to be the desired remedy, it becomes necessary 
to indicate the various procedures open to teachers and adminis- 
trators. In this particular paper the opportunities open to the high 
school principal will be considered. 
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Tue PrincrpaL Must INTERPRET THE SCHOOLS TO TEACHERS, 
ScHoo.t Boarp, AND COMMUNITY 

The principal should interpret the schools to his own teachers. 
In many cases this is quite necessary. The principal is the logical 
leader of his teachers. He should have more information about 
schools and school practices and should be prepared to interpret 
modern trends in general education and in secondary education in 
particular. His first opportunity will be with his own teachers. If 
they really understand the school situation in the state, they will be 
able to do much in correcting false impressions which may exist in the 
minds of school patrons with whom they associate. 

The principal should interpret the schools to his own local school 
board, in case there is not a local superintendent who deals directly 
with the board. In most cases, members of local boards are very 
influential men and women in the community. What they think will 
determine to a large extent what the community as a whole thinks. 
On account of his close contact with board members in various ways, 
the principal has a second opportunity to interpret effectively the 
public schools. The principal who fails to win the members of his 
own board is certainly not laying the foundation necessary for the 
success of his own local system. 

The principal should interpret the schools to his entire com- 


munity. All the citizens of a locality will have a part to play in 
shaping local school policies. What the citizen understands about 
his local school will determine his attitude toward state school issues. 
The principal should come into close contact with practically all ele- 
ments of a local school situation. Unless he proves to be the inter- 
preting agency, the community will likely not be friendly to the 
schools. 


It is now in order to inquire as to the means which a high school 
principal may use in interpreting the public schools. These may be 
classified under five heads: 

1. Printed material. 

2. Exhibits of school activities. 

3. Public and private discussion of school issues. 

4. Visits of patrons to the schools. 

5. The school activities and results. 


PRINTED MATERIAL 
Space will not permit an extended discussion of these available 
means. Under the first head the most plausible avenue open to the 
principal is the local newspaper. It would appear that this agency 
has been generally overlooked. Principals are urged to get a bulletin 
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written by Mr. Jule B. Warren and recently published by the North 
Carolina Education Association entitled, “Interpreting the Public’s 
Schools.” A careful reading of this bulletin will enable the principal 
to use his local paper to great advantage. A principal who fails to 
make this contact is likely to be missing his very greatest opportunity. 
Get Patrons To VISIT THE SCHOOLS 

Some emphasis should be given to the subject of visits to schools. 
There is no finer way to acquaint people with the schools. Visits in 
the past have been largely by mothers of children. The suggestion 
is being made here that fathers, and business men especially, should 
be brought into the schools as visitors. If this can be done, it would 
be more effective to have only one or two visitors at a time and then 
ample time should be allowed to acquaint the visitors with the school 
situation and program. In many cases the principal will find it nec- 


essary to invite a man for a particular visit on a particular day. It 


may be necessary for the principal to go after the man in his car and 
bring him to the school. The writer of this article believes in this 
procedure and has had success in practicing it. 
EN.List PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

Mention should be made of the value of a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation to the principal in his efforts to inform the public about the 
schools. This organization affords an opportunity for the discussion 
of school policies, and is one of the greatest agencies for arousing 
school support. Many principals have not availed themselves of this 
valuable aid in making school work more efficient. 


INTERPRET THE SCHOOLS THROUGH ACTIVITIES 

There is no interpretation quite equal to the activities of the 
school and the results achieved. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them” is a truth which can certainly be applied to school procedures. 
The best interpretation of any philosophy or policy is to be found in 
the way it works out in practice. Patrons of schools are funda- 
mentally interested in results, but these results frequently have to be 
interpreted. Principals will do well to study carefully ways by 
which the school program can be made more acceptable to the public, 
and certainly the results obtained should be constantly kept before 
those who patronize the schools. 

High school principals occupy a strategic position in the whole 
scheme of public education. There is no group who can do more to 
create and maintain friendly relations between the schools and the 
public. It is earnestly hoped that every principal keenly realizes his 
responsibility in the case and that he will put forth his best effort to 
interpret his own school to those who furnish its financial support. 
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ABILITIES OF FIRST-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By M. R. TraBue 
University of North Carolina 


HIS STUDY of the abilities of pupils entering the first year of 
"2 high schools in North Carolina was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of a number of high school principals who had become inter- 
ested in the problem of why so many pupils fail in their secondary 
school work. All the accredited high schools in North Carolina were 
invited to join in the investigation, but only one hundred fifty-two 
schools agreed to buy, administer, score, and report the tests. Of this 
number, only one hundred one schools actually sent in complete re- 
turns in time to be tabulated. It is not probable that the schools 
which failed to report would have raised the average scores for 
the state, for many of the best schools in the state reported fully and 
promptly. 

The two tests used were Terman’s Group Test of Mental Ability 
and the Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Examination, Form 
A. The principals, or teachers selected by the principals, gave the tests 
early in November, 1928. The papers were scored by principals and 
teachers, according to instructions supplied by the Bureau and the 
publishers, and were then reported to the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search on specially prepared blanks. The data were punched on cards 
and sorted by tabulating machines in the Business Office of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. There were doubtless many errors in the 
administration and marking of the tests, and perhaps a considerable 
number of errors in interpceting the numerals appearing on the re- 
ports received, but every effort has been made to avoid adding to 
these errors by carelessness in handling the data reported. 

The analysis and report on the results will consist of several sec- 
tions. This first part of the report (herewith published in part) deals 
with the median results from the 101 high schools and was issued 
immediately in mimeographed form and sent to the schools partici- 
pating in the investigation, in order that principals and supervisors 
might have exact data regarding the abilities of the pupils entering 
their high schools last autumn as compared with the abilities of the 
pupils entering other high schools in the state and as compared with 
the abilities of eighth-grade pupils (the last year of elementary school 
work) throughout the United States. Later sections of the report 
will show the relationships of the abilities of pupils to the lengths of 
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the elementary school terms they have had, the relationships of 
fathers’ vocations and pupils’ choices of vocations to abilities, the 
relationships of pupils’ ages to their abilities, and the like. 


Our Pupits AND NATIONAL STANDARDS 


The legislature of 1923 designated the first seven grades as the 
legal elementary school course in North Carolina. Apparently our 
pupils are supposed by the legislature to be so keen that they complete 
in seven grades the school work which requires eight grades in all 
states except a few here in the South. Of course we who are trying 
to develop these pupils know that, bright as they undoubtedly are, 
they cannot possibly make such rapid progress. We know that the 
average pupil entering our high schools has actually attended school 
for eight years, even though he has completed only seven grades. We 
also know that most of our elementary schools are poorly equipped 
with books and instructional materials, and that many of our schools 
provide less than eight months of training each year. It therefore 
seems unfair to our pupils in the first year of their high school course 
to compare their scores with the average scores made by first-year 
high schoo' (ninth-grade) pupils in other states, as the state legisla- 
ture’s action would seem to demand. In this study the eighth-grade 
(first-year high school) pupils in North Carolina are accordingly 
compared with the eighth-grade (elementary school) pupils else- 
where. 

The results of such a comparison are given in the Profile Chart 
shown below. Our average first-year high school pupil is somewhat 
older than the national standard, due to his having had to repeat one 
cr more grades of the elementary school, but all of his test scores are 
below the national eighth-grade averages. In reading ability our 
pupils are 1.2 years below standard, in nature study and science 1.0 
year, in history and literature .9 of a year, in arithmetic .7 of a year, 
in spelling .6 of a year, and in language usage .1 of a year. In the 
total score on the Stanford Achievement Test our pupils show a 
shortage of a little more than .6 of a year, and in the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability approximately .9 of a year. All of these de- 
ficiencies would, of course, be increased by one full year if we were 
to accept the implication of the legislature’s action ; viz., that our first- 
year high school pupils are to be considered equal to those in other 
states. 
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ProfiLe CHART FOR NovEMBER, 1928 
MepiAn N. C. First-Year H. S. Pupit 





Arithmetic 
N. S. and 
Hist. and 





114-2 92.0 

j 14-0! 90.5 

68 13-10) 13-19 89.0 

67 13-8/ 13-8 1 87.0 
66 __ 13-6 13-6 85.0 

65 13-5 13-5 482.5 

64 13-3 13-3 's0.0 

63 13-2 13-2 77.5 

62 13-0 13-0 75.0 

61 12-11 12-11 72.5 

126 12-9 12-9 70.0 
164 189 124 59 12-8 12-8 68.0 











The grade equivalent (see column 1) of the reading score made by the median first-year 
high school class in North Carolina (see column 2) is between 7.0 and 7.1. In other words, 
our pupils entering high school read only as well as pupils elsewhere who are just beginning 
seventh-grade work. The grade equivalent in arithmetic is between 7.5 and 7.6 indicating 
that in arithmetic our pupils perform like pupils half way through the seventh grade. The 
remainder of the chart is to be read in a corresponding manner. 


The Profile Chart published above does not show the details 
of the results of the three sub-tests in reading and the two sub-tests 
in arithmetic. These details are indicated in the Reading and Arith- 
metic Profile Chart on page 13. Our North Carolina pupils do most 
poorly in their Word Meaning results. They seem to get the general 
significance of sentences and paragraphs much more satisfactorily 
than they recognize the exact meanings of words. This is probably 
due in part to gereral laxity of North Carolina teachers and parents 
when it comes to requirinz precision in the use of words, and to a 
general lack of such experiences as would tend to enlarge pupils’ 
vocabularies. Teachers can improve considerably the first-named fac- 
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READING-AND ARITHMETIC PROFILE 


One hundred one first-year high school classes 





Grade 


Arithmetic 
Computation 
Arithmetic 
Reasoning 


Paragraph 
Meaning 





8.5 
8.4 
8.2 
8.1 
8.0 
7.9 
Ved 
7.6 
725 
7.4 
7.3 
7.2 
7.4 
7.0 


N.C, 
Median 














tor, and automobiles, newspapers, and magazines will help to correct 
the other. Further discussions of the significance of these scores will 
be included in later sections of this report. 


Norse:—Additional copies of either of the two tests used in this investigation, or of other 
standard tests and scales for measuring educational achievements, may be purchased at 
publisher’s prices from the BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, DRAWER 431, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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GIVE THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL A CHANCE 


By Guy B. Pxiuirs 
Superintendent City Schools, Greensboro, N. C. 


T WAS very gratifying recently when a statement was given out 
I that only two states in America today conduct a state-wide basket 
ball championship series for high school girls. This step has come 
as a result of clear thinking and a study of the problems of the 
adolescent girl in her athletic activities. Just a few years ago many 
states conducted state-wide contests in basket ball for the high school 
girl. It has come about in a very natural way through the develop- 
ment of additional opportunities for the expression of the girl in a 
physical way in her school life. Throughout the country various 
types of athletic association programs have been worked out. The 
one in North Carolina offers some very interesting phases and is 
being presented at this time in order that the schools of the state 
may know about its program and participate, if they so desire, in its 
activities. 

The Athletic Association for North Carolina High School girls 
was organized in 1921. Seven schools were brought together in the 
first organization meeting. In 1922 the first copy of the constitution 


and by-laws was printed. It has been re-printed three times, Each 
time it has been changed in order to meet the new situations which 
have arisen since that first organization meeting. It is interesting to 
note that at that time there was a state-wide basket ball champion- 
ship series in the state. Just previous to this time two schools had 


met which were located in the extreme eastern and extreme western 
sections of the state. This necessitated a long, expensive, and trying 
trip for the playing teams. Since that date the number of schools 
participating has increased to eighty-seven and the entire emphasis 
on basket ball has been shifted so that there are at present a number 
of different contests with very little emphasis on the championship 
idea. 

Under the present plan the state is divided into ten separate dis- 
tricts with a chairman over each one of these districts. These dis- 
tricts work out within their own boundaries certain contests and 
tournaments including play days and field days as well as a basket 
ball series. Conferences are held within a district presided over by 
the district chairman with the idea of developing all of the phases 
of the state program. 
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The purpose of this Association is stated as follows in the con- 
stitution : 
The object of this Association shall be to organize, standardize, and popu- 


larize girls athletic activities in North Carolina high schools and to develop a 
spirit of high sportsmanship. 


Much progress has been noted along the line of sportsmanship 
throughout these years. Membership in the Association is open to 
any high school of the state. A membership fee of $5.00 per school 
per school year is charged. The fund derived from membership fees 
has been used for printing various bulletins and the constitution and 
for expenses incurred by the various chairmen for conferences which 
have been called. It is interesting to note that at the present time 
the Association has a fairly good sum on a savings account and a 
reasonable amount on a checking account. This money is being used 
continually for the development of physical work for girls through- 
out the state. 

The Association’s program is based on what is known as the 
point system. Definite points are given for participation in various 
forms of physical activity in a high school. When a given number 
of points has been secured, the girl is entitled to a local school mono- 
gram. When a larger number of points has been secured, the state 
monogram is secured by the award of a certificate signed by the 
state officers and by the district chairman. This state emblem is a 
large ““N. C.” into which is worked the local school letter. This has 
developed in North Carolina into a very coveted award on the part 
of high school girls. 

The North Carolina College for Women has organized in the col- 
lege a monogram club composed of the holders of the “N. C.” mono- 
gram for girls. This club is attempting to follow the program through 
various ways. 

One interesting thing about the activities of this Association is 
that it can well be applied to a school of any size. It recognizes and 
promotes any form of physical activity which is done systematically 
and continuously. So often the small school is inclined to say that 
the development of this sort of program is confined to the large unit. 
This is not true, because in the Association program itself are many 
provisions which make it possible to have school girls who are fit 
assist in carrying on many of the activities. The only thing that it 
takes to carry on this program is an interested teacher who studies 
the possibilities and who is willing to put some effort into the work. 
A school with twenty-five girls can carry on some of the phases of 
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the work. It should be noted here that girls ought to be given a 
chance for the expression of the physical side of their nature. The 
schools of the state have been spending money for boys’ athletics 
for a number of years. Provision has been made for leadership for 
the boys of the state. On the other hand, there has been a tendency 
to overlook entirely any leadership for the girls for the high schools. 
It should be recognized that unless we can build the same fine physical 
womanhood that we expect to build in the manhood of the state we 
cannot succeed. The girls deserve a chance to get credit for activities 
in which they engage. Only through a properly developed point 
system is this possible. It has been recognized that many girls ought 
never to play any basket ball. It is possible under the Association 
leadership for a girl to win her letter in the school and finally her 
state letter without ever having played on a basket ball court. 

The Association make a citizenship requirement before allowing 
any girl to wear the state letter. This works well into the conception 
of what a modern high school ought to do. There is also a require- 
ment in regard to scholarship attainment for the girl who participates. 

The Association program has received considerable attention from 
people from without the state. It has a purpose to fulfill and is 
striving with its limited means and leadership to meet this purpose. 
Any school in North Carolina or other sections of the country de- 
siring information may secure this information from any of the 
officers of the state association.* 


* The state officers at present are: G. B. Phillips, Greensboro, President; C. W. Davis, 
Roanoke Rapids, Vice-President; Miss Olive Smith, Winston-Salem, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN IMPROVING 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By A. K. Kine 
The University of North Carolina 


ERHAPS there is no more important question before the civil- 
Peo world today than the problem of maintaining peace and 
good will among all nations. The experiences of the last war taught 
us the amazing interdependence of people and nations everywhere, 
and at the same time were demonstrated the tremendous poten- 
tialities of modern science as a destructive force in warfare. We 
have seen that the conquerors as well as the conquered were losers 
in this great struggle. Another war of world wide dimensions, we 
are told, may result in the destruction of our civilization and plunge 
mankind back into a period of dark ages. Accordingly, the slightest 
agitation in any one of the “international sore spots’”—Manchuria, 
the Soviet Republic, or the Balkans, to mention only a few—is enough 
to cause grave misgivings in every capitol in the world. 

So anxious is the world for peace, for the substitution of reason 
for force, that the best statesmanship and the leading minds of the 
last decade have been concentrated on this problem. We have had 
the pleasure of entertaining recently here in the United States the 
world’s foremost exponent of peace, Prime Minister Ramsey Mc- 
Donald. The story depicting the leaders of the two great English 
speaking nations sitting side by side on a log up in the Virginia hills 
discussing amicably the mutual problems of their countries has cap- 
tured the imagination of the entire world. All signs seem to indi- 
cate that we are on the verge of a new era in international relations 
as one by one the problems growing out of the World War are 
approaching solution. 

In a far-seeing lecture delivered by Sir Auckland Geddes, former 
ambassador from Great Britain, he discussed the following six con- 
ditions of world peace: first, the settlement of the problem of repara- 
tions growing out of the World War; second, the disposition of the 
German colonies; third, free trade and equal economic opportunity 
for all nations; fourth, disarmament and the consequent relief in 
tax burden among the war weary nations; fifth, satisfactory agree- 
ments among nations for the settlement of disputes; and finally, edu- 
cation toward world citizenship. 


+“Conditions of World Peace,” Rice Institute Pamphlet, VIII (1921), pp. 247-282. 
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A brief survey of the events of the last ten years will reveal that 
the world has moved forward toward the achievement of some of 
these conditions. The perplexing question of reparations, through 
the efforts of the Second Dawes Committee which met in Paris last 
spring, seems to be nearing solution. The mandate system of the 
League of Nations has thus far solved the problem of the German 
colonies. The question of free trade vs. high tariff barriers still 
remains to disturb the friendly relations of the family of nations. 
This is evidenced by the world wide protests against the present 
efforts of our Congress to erect a veritable tower of Babel ; however, 
in the undeveloped parts of the globe, such as China, the “open 
door” has been maintained. Disarmament since the Washington 
Conference in 1921-22 has had a stormy course, but the present 
efforts of Prime Minister McDonald and President Hoover promise 
much for the future. The history of the last decade is replete with 
agreements and machinery for regulating and settling international 
disagreements. The League of Nations, our own healthy, growing, 
but abandoned child; the World Court, which we are about to enter, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and the Monroe Doctrine to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; the Locarno Pact of 1925 and the Kellogg 
treaty renouncing war are each mile stones along the road to world 
peace. In the face of all these accomplishments what has been done 
toward removing the real causes of international friction through 


education for world citizenship? It is true that we are gradually 
recovering enough from the war mania to teach critically the events 


of those turbulent years, 1914-1918, and the causes leading up to 
them. However, are we as history teachers utilizing the materials of 
history to develop in pupils wholesome international attitudes ? 

James Harvey Robinson in a scintillating article several years 
ago stated that, “History might be so written as to undermine preju- 
dice. . . . History, in the sense here recommended, is the sovereign 
solvent of prejudice and the necessary preliminary to readjustments 
and reforms. It is a sort of aqua regia which loosens up things and 
gives our thinking its necessary freedom. Nowadays all expert phy- 
sicians in dealing with physical and mental dislocations always ask, 
‘How did it get that way? They are not content to take what they 
can see without wondering how it came about. Our social, political, 
economic, and educational diseases must be dealt with in the same 
way. ? 


?““How Did We Get That Way,” Harper’s Magazine, CLIII (August 1926), p. 271. 
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International discord, through its handmaiden, war, is the most 
deadly disease that visits its scourge periodically on human society. 
If it is to be brought under control the search-light of history must 
undermine the prejudices behind the causes which lead to war. 

Before we take up specifically the place of history in improving 
international relations let us inquire into some of these causes. Styles 
in wars just as styles in clothes change; love, adventure, personal 
rivalries, religion, racial hatred, and dynastic rivalry have each had 
their day. However, during the last century and a half the silent 
forces of the Industrial Revolution, the application of power, steel, 
and credit to the production and marketing of goods, have wrought a 
profound change in both the style and magnitude of wars. On the 
one hand nations of the West have become industrialized and forced 
into open competition for both the sources of raw materials and the 
markets for manufactured products. In this struggle which we call 
economic imperialism their interests have clashed. However, on the 
other hand, the common people of the western nations have not 
risked their lives in battle for the sake of the economic advantages 
which accrue to small groups of capitalists. Life is too precious to 
spend defending a banana plantation in Nicaragua, a railroad in 
Manchuria, an oil field in lraq, or a fortress in the Sahara. Wars 
undoubtedly are waged for economic motives, but they are also 
floated on a wave of idealism—to defend the national honor if a na- 
tion’s economic sphere is being jeopardized, to carry “the white 
man’s burden” if a weak people happen to possess a burden precious 
in the eye of the imperialist, or even “to make the world safe for 
democracy” or save’ civilization if no better reason can be found. In 
short the common people of one nation fight the common people of 
another because of that narrow bigoted spirit of nationalism which 
is also a product of the last century and a half. 

What is this potent force which has so affected the history of the 
past century? Carlton J. H. Hayes says, “Nationalism is partly love 
of country, but chiefly something else. Nationalism is a proud and 
boastful habit of mind about one’s own nation, accompanied by a 
supe:cilious or hostile attitude toward other nations; it admits that 
individual citizens of one’s country may do wrong, but it insists that 
one’s nation is always right. Nationalism is either ignorant and 
prejudiced or inhuman and jaundiced; in both cases it is a form of 
mania, a kind of expended and exaggerated egotism, and it has easily 
recognizable symptoms of selfishness and jingoism. Nationalism is 
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artificial and it is far from ennobling; in a word it is patriotic 
snobbery.” 

Nationalistic sentiments among the young are formed in the pub- 
lic schools of the various nations and cultivated among adults by a 
jingoistic press, demagogic leaders, and military service. If we are 
to curb the latter forces the source must be checked by training a 
critical, tolerant, unbiased citizenry which is appreciative of a world 
responsibility, as well as of a mere national allegiance. To accom- 
plish this each of the courses in the curriculum will have a contri- 
bution to make, but history has a peculiar contribution. Former 
Ambassador Geddes said that “he considered the false teaching of 
history one of the greatest bars of amity among nations.”* Surely 
that narrow nationalistic type of history taught in France and Ger- 
many before the World War kept alive old animosities and went a 
long ways towards fanning to white heat the flames of war. 

No nation is entirely free from glorifying its own national history 
at the expense of its neighbors. We have only to read accounts of 
the American Revolution, the War of 1812, our relations with the 
Latin American countries, and our relations with the Orient in text- 
books which were current not so long ago to realize that the present 
generation has many prejudices to live down before it can take a 
sane attitude toward other countries. From the first grade through- 
out the public school system, consciously and unconsciously, our in- 
struction has been such as to turn out citizens imbued with the “my 
country right or wrong” philosophy ; with an arrogant air of superi- 
ority toward people of the black and brown races; and with exagger- 
ated ideas of the mission of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and more 
especially that branch called American. In many other nations, the 
same conditions obtain. Needless to say, in a world where no nation is 
willing to admit that any other is, in some respects at least, its equal, 
a dangerous situation exists. 

To change the established order, in these days of textbook burn- 


ings, is a precarious task for both the textbook writer and the teacher. 
The recent tendency to bring the story of our relations with foreign 
countries, especially those with Great Britain, more nearly into con- 
formity with the facts of history has met with serious opposition in 
many quarters. School committees have black-listed textbook writ- 
ers; in some places the scissors have been wielded liberally on ob- 


* Hayes, C. J. H., “Nationalism and the Social Studies,” The Historical Outlook, XIV 
(October 1923), p. 250. 

*Evans, J. C., “Teaching International Relations Through the Social Studies,” ibid., 
p. 252. 
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jectionable pages ; one great city used a series of bonfires, so we are 
told, to rid itself of books reputed to be truckling to George III. A 
national organization of veterans of a great war, finding no text 
which glorified America to its liking, had one written under its aus- 
pices; ultra patriotic organizations, one hundred percenters, and 
great-great-grandsons and great-great-grand daughters of some war 
or another are constant goblins to the impartial history teacher, and 
“they’ll get you if you don’t watch out.” 

These are but some of the tangible evidences of the influence of 
nationalism on the teaching of history. A great teacher of history 
said some time ago, “I feel so keenly the ravages in humanity that 
nationalism has already made and I foresee so clearly the awful final 
outcome of unrestrained nationalism that, if I thought the school 
curricula, and particularly the social studies, would be employed to 
strengthen and exalt it, I would urge the exclusion of all social 
studies from the schools; I would wish to go farther and to close the 
schools altogether. Better an illiterate nation than a nation taught 
to hate and exterminate others.” 

Of course this is an extreme statement. There are already in 
motion against nationalism powerful currents—economic interde- 
pendence, rapid means of transportation and communication, com- 
mon cultural interests, common humanitarian interests, and in short, 
a new internationalism. Just as history has been used in the past to 
engender prejudice so can it be used in the future to dissolve it. 

The program I would recommend is as follows: first, a new con- 
ception of patriotism; second, a readjustment of the course of study 
in history; and finally, a restatement of the aims of history teaching. 

In the first place, there are many kinds of patriotism just as there 
are many kinds of religion. The patriotic snobbery of nationalism I 
have described above. Perhaps some may think that I am opposed 
to using history for engendering patriotism; however, to the con- 
trary, I heartily favor it provided that the wholesome type of patriot- 
ism results. There are few sentiments more ennobling than genuine 
love for and loyalty to one’s country, but it should be the kind of 
love and loyalty which strives to improve one’s country, to promote 
its happiness, and keep it in peace with all the world—not the kind 
which teaches “my country right or wrong.” 

In the second place, history other than American history is usually 
elective in most sections of the United States. Consequently, maay 
pupils are leaving school with little knowledge or appreciation of 


5 Hayes, op. cit. 
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world history and its relation to our own national development. 
Naturally, this lack of either general knowledge or standards for 
comparisons leaves them with exaggerated ideas of our own national 
importance. For this reason, I advocate a readjustment of the course 
of study providing for at least a one year course, preferably two, in 
world history as a constant. 

Finally, from the above discussion it is clear that we need a re- 
statement of the objectives of history and a consequent alteration in 
subject matter and method to conform with the new objectives. 
First, it should be our aim to teach the genuine unalloyed truth and 
a sincere respect for truth. Nothing so dispels prejudice and frees 
the mind from bigotry as the facts in a situation and a disposition 
to accept these facts. Second, we should teach the continuity, unity, 
and interdependence of human history with emphasis on an appreci- 
ation of our common heritage and common contributions. After all 
each nation has inherited much and contributed only an infinitesimal 
amount. The tangled skeins of each national history converge some- 
where in the dim and distant past. If we concentrate our efforts on 
these two objectives the many other values of history will accrue as 
by-products. The first will develop in pupils that sense of judgment 
which comes from a respect for truth and a spirit of tolerance. The 
second will give him an appreciation for the common kinship of 
mankind and a love of humanity everywhere regardless of race, color, 
or creed. What more could history do to improve international 
relations ? 


THE BIG TEN AMONG ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES 


The names and endowments of the ten most heavily endowed educational 
institutions in America are as follows: 

Harvard $82,820,000 

Columbia = 69,550,071 
58,024,059 

CE si citeticteanicleniioninserccinctomess Wie ctiepihenncschonechipaaib loam 43,409,467 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology veweee 29,750,000 

Leland Stanford, Jr. 28,917,532 

Johns Hopkins .... 24,923,795 

Rochester ; 

Cornell 21,230,391 
20,483,610 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the interest 
of Latin teachers. Questions and brief articles dealing with prob- 
lems in connection with Latin teaching will be welcomed. 








HE STATE-WIDE Latin Contest for accredited high schools 

in North Carolina will be held again in 1930. This was begun 
several years ago as the first of a series of academic contests ar- 
ranged by the University Extension Division in conjunction with 
several departments. Information from the Latin Department and 
the Extension Division is to the effect that the probable date will be 
Friday, February 28, 1930. Any accredited high school is eligible 
to participate in this contest. The school submitting the best paper 
receives a silver trophy cup. Information concerning the academic 
contests in Latin, French, Spanish, and Mathematics will soon be 
sent out to the various schools. 


January ushers in the official two thousandth year since the poet 
Virgil was born. Pursuant to our announcement last month, we begin 
our notations on the Virgilian celebration by listing below special 
publications on the Bimillennium Virgilianum. This list does not 
claim to be complete, but it will be added to from time to time as 
other matter is published. 


PUBLICATIONS ON THE BIMILLENNIUM VIRGILIANUM 


MetricaL LiceNses or VirciL, by H. W. Johnson. Scott, 
Foresman & Co. (Reprint). 1929. $1.00. 
American Classical League Publications (Address Rollin H. Tanner, 
New York University, Univ. Heights, N. Y.) 
VirciL: PropHet or A NEw Wor pb, by Anna P. MacVey. No. 
50. 10c. 
Map OF THE WANDERINGS OF AENEAS (in five colors). $1.00. 
VIRGILIAN CALENDARS FoR 1930. $.25. 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers Publications (Address Mrs. 
Frances E. Sabin, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y.). 
In Honor or Vircit (A playlet for eleven girls), by Lillian B. 
Lawler. Item 378. 10c. 
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A Trojan Festivat (A pageant for boys arranged from the 

Fifth Book of Virgil’s Aeneid), by Annabel Horn. Item 
381. 10c. 

Dino anp AENEAsS (A pageant drama), by Erna Kruckemeyer. 
Bulletin XIV. $.35. 

A Viecitian Fantasy, by Mary Webster Kraemer. L. Notes 
Supplement 44. 10c. 

Tue Troyan Horse (A picture), from a painting in the Cor- 

coran Art Gallery. 5c. 

Booxs Wuicu May Prove INTERESTING TO VIRGILIAN READERS. 

A reprint from Latin Notes, January, 1929. 5c. 
Latin Notes for October, 1928, and for January, March, April, 
May and October, 1929. 

The following have been announced as forthcoming special Vir- 
gilian publications: Ballard: Translation of the Aeneid, by Chas. 
Scribners Sons, N. Y.; and An Anthology, Master Virgil, by Miss 
Elizabeth Nitchie, D. C. Heath and Company, N. Y. 


While looking over a new classical book the other day, the idea 
occurred to us that it might be interesting to check up and discover 
how many texts still in print have been published by authors who are 
or who have been members of the faculties in the schools of North 
Carolina. The results startled us, and we are passing them on to 
you for your consideration. The list follows: 

First Latin Boox, by C. W. Bain.* (Revised Edition.) D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston. 1914. $1.48. 

Ovip: Poems (Selected), by C. W. Bain.* (Macmillan Latin 
Series), Macmillan, N. Y. 1902. $1.60. 

LaTIN FOR PHarmacists, by Howe, G. and Beard, J. G. P. Black- 
iston’s Son and Co., Philadelphia. 1916. $1.25. 

RoMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION (Spirit of the Classics, Vol. 
I), by Howe, G. and Harrer, G. A. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
1924. $3.50. 

Greek LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION (Spirit of the Classics, Vol. 
Il), by Howe, G. and Harrer, G. A. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
1924. $3.50. 

A HAnpsook or CLassicaL MytnHotocy, by Howe, G. and Harrer, 
G. A. Crofts, N. Y. 1929. $1.50. 

Cicerc: Epistotae (Selected), by H. M. Poteat. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 1916. $1.40. 


* Deceased. 
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In addition to these, we had a vivid recollection of a well-worn 
edition of Bingham’s famous old Latin Grammar, the same being 
stored away among our most treasured possessions. So we went to 
the library to do “research work,” and discovered that the old head- 
master of Bingham School had the following texts to his credit, very 
popular and effective in days gone by, but now out of print: 


Latin GRAMMAR, 1863. (Revised by W. G. McCabe in 1884.) 

Latin Reaper (Adapted to Bingham’s Latin Grammar), 1869. Re- 
vised, 1882. 

CaESAR: GALLIC Wars, Bks. I-VII, 1879. 


All of these Bingham texts were published by the Butler Co., 
Philadelphia. 

In addition to these, we found that another well-known school- 
master, Jas. A. McLauchlin of the Wadesboro Graded Institute, had 
published a text entitled: “Pensa Prima Latina (Containing Pri- 
mary Latin Grammar, Selections from Cornelius Nepos, and Three 
Books of the Gallic Wars).” Edwards and Broughton, of Raleigh, 
were the printers in 1896. 


Here are more new publications of interest to Latin teachers: 


WitH THE Eactes, by Paul Anderson. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 


1929. $1.75. A story of Roman army life. 

HANNIBAL, by G. P. Baker. Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 1929. $3.50. 
An interesting biography of the great Carthaginian. 

A History oF Rome to 565 A.D., by A. E. R. Boak. Macmillan, 
N.Y. 1929. $3.75. 

THe TEACHING oF Latin, by Mason D. Gray. D. Appleton, N. Y. 
1929. $2.00. 

Tue Crassics, THEIR History AND PRESENT STATUS IN EDUCATION, 
a Symposium of Essays; Introduction by Roy J. Defarrari. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1928. $3.00. 

Mivarra 1n Via Latina, by Magoffin, R. V. D. and Henry, Mar- 
garet Y. (A Manual to Accompany First Year Latin). Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 1929. $.84. 

ORATIONS oF CicERO, with a Selection from His Letters, by Moore, 
F. G. and Barss, John E. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1929. $1.96. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by Carteton E. Preston i 

NE OF THE time-consuming tasks of a science teacher is that 

& assembling and returning to shelves demonstration appa- 

ratus. Especially is this true in small schools where much material 

must do at least double duty, and where competent pupil assistants 
are often not to be had. How can this time be minimized? 

First of all be it said that it should be one of the prerogatives of 
every teacher who gives full time to science to have at least one free 
period per day for the care of his laboratory; with less than this he 
cannot do justice to his teaching. If at the same time he can be free 
from the care of a home room, and from any other extra-curricular 
service save that of developing science clubs, so much the better. 

Secondly, if the time of the science teacher is considered to have 
any appreciable value, it will be cheaper for the school in the long 
run, even at the expense of some duplication of apparatus, to have 
a number of more or less permanent “set-ups” for the most frequently 
performed experiments. For example, the same type of generator is 
used for preparing and collecting several common gases, the only 
change being in the reagents used. It would seem a mere matter of 
economy that the essential parts of a piece of apparatus so often 
needed should be kept together ready for instant assembling, or, if 
its parts must be employed elsewhere, that all the experiments involv- 
ing its use should be grouped as near together as possible. The same 
can be said of many other standard pieces of apparatus. 

In every science the proper arrangement of furniture and equip- 





ment for convenient use by teacher and pupils, together with a care- 
iully planned routine of distribution and collection of materials, can 
do much toward cutting down time losses. The details of this have 
to be worked out for each special laboratory. 

In connection with time-saving, as well as with increasing the 


teaching of science in the junior high grades of the city of Boston, 
Mr. J. R. Lunt some years back began standardizing, for easy trans- 
fer from room to room or school to school units of apparatus and 
materials appropriate for the study of a number of different science 
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topics and the performing of a series of experiments of special im- 
portance. Most convenient sizes of apparatus and quantities of ma- 
terials were determined, procedures were simplified so as to require 
2 minimum of permanent laboratory fittings, and the complete selec- 
tion for a topic or experiment was enclosed in a box that could readily 
be carried about without injury to its contents. Proper amounts of 
reagents to be used each time were designated on an accompanying 
card, and only these had to be renewed at the distribution center. 
Some of these units can now be purchased from at least one appa- 
ratus company fully assembled, but with a little thought equally 
good ones can be made up locally, and can probably find a convenient 
place in our science teaching systems. 


The foundation for good high school science work reaches back 
to the elementary school. Not only is this true in the way of ac- 
quainting children with a large number of the common objects of 
their environment, but still more is it so of cultivating that inquisi- 
tiveness which is natural to them in earlier years. Far too often this 
keen curiosity is stunted through the discouraging of questions and 
the substitution of the authority of the textbook for that tendency 
toward healthy, even if immature, thinking which is the basis of the 
scientific attitude. Frequently this is because the teachers themselves 
are not scientifically instructed. The proper handling of nature study 
in the elementary school demands as its prime requisite teachers who 
both know and appreciate nature. Every help toward that end that 
high school scientists can give their colleagues in the elementary 
grades is bound in time to react favorably upon their own classes, in 
that pupils will come to them with a wider range of information as a 
background, and a wider open mind to receive the greater light 
which we all hope to shed upon life’s problems. 


Education is in truth a biological growth. We may be guilty of 
underfeeding a pupil; more frequently we attempt to overfeed him. 
Only that which he can retain, digest and assimilate, so that he may 
employ it for his own purposes, counts. 











TEACHERS NEEDED 
We particularly need experienced graduates for primary (first grade) Horas 
Economics, Commercial, Manual Training, Mathematics, Science and Athletics 
with some high school subject. If available for work, wire or write for appli 
cation blank and booklet. One registration. Four offices. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
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- The French Column “tT 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 

















This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the inter- 
ests of foreign language teachers. Questions and brief articles 
dealing with problems in connection with foreign language teaching 
will be welcomed. 








T THE meeting of the North Central District Teachers of the 
A N.C. E. A. at Raleigh on November 9, the Modern Language 
Section was revived. For several years this group has been inactive. 
At the suggestion of Professor Rene Hardre, of N. C. C. W., Pro- 
fessor Hugo Giduz, of U. N. C., acted as temporary chairman at the 
meeting for the formation of this group. There was a small but 
enthusiastic gathering. 

Miss Rosaylind Nix of Durham was elected chairman, and Miss 
Rachel Copeland, of Garner, secretary. 

Plans for a program for next year’s meeting were discussed. 
There will doubtless be several good speakers who will give worth- 
while papers. 


My Procress Book 1n Frencu, No. 1. Ethel F. Littlefield, Loose- 
leaf Education, Inc., 1929. Pp. 63. 35c. 


This is another of the Progress Book Series. 

The work is planned as supplementary material for use in the first 
semester. It is arranged so as to give the pupil a maximum of drill 
work based on the regular work done in class. It is a purely direct 
method type of book. There are numerous tests of various sorts 
which may be scored objectively. 


A request came in recently for “a list of readers suitable for use 
in translation by high school pupils.” This is of course entirely 
inadequate to be satisfactorily answered. 

When teachers make requests for names of texts for reading it is 
necessary to be rather definite as to the type of material desired, and 
as to the sort of classes. In order to give intelligent suggestions it 
should be made clear whether beginners’ or more advanced readers 
are desired. 
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Addresses for foreign correspondence may be secured from the 
Bureau of Educational Correspondence, George Peabody College 
ior Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ; Mme. Seligmann, Fraternité Franco- 
Americaine, Paris, France; Junior American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The South Atlantic Modern Language Teachers Association had 
an interesting and helpful convention at Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., November 29 and 30. Teachers from Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina were present—the largest num- 
ber coming from our own state. 


Answer to request for information concerning Standard Tests 
for French, and pictures and other interesting features concerning 
French life: 

The Bureau of Educational Research of the School of Education 
will send price list of various tests. Miss Hilde K. Held of the Lin- 
coln Junior High School, Medford, Mass., has circular of “Realia.” 
(See Modern Language Journal, XI, April, 1927, p. 420 for her 
article. ) 

In the same number of the Modern Language Journal is an article 
by Wm. Leonard Schwartz entitled “How to Get the Railway Post- 
ers of France.” 

Doubleday, Page and Company, now Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, in 1925 printed a circular giving much valuable informa- 
tion concerning Realia for Modern Language Instruction. It may be 
possible to get these at present. They are well worth while, 





Thousands of Successful Teachers Use 


To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date information of all “ 
kinds that is of vital use and interest in the schoolroom. The Supreme 
A wise school superintendent has said: “J have never yet Authority 
seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was accus- 


tomed to the frequent use of the dictionary who was not 

at the same time a good or superior all-round scholar.” A ray 

better test than this of the value of dictionary work could . 

not be found. : 

The New International is constantly revised and improved WEBSTERS 

o keep abrenss of woden seeds and information. 452,000 NEW 
ntries, including thousands of new words. 6000 ‘illustra- 

tions. 2,700 Pages. INTERNATIONAL 
Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE DICTIONARY 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


HE SECOND annual Southern Conference on Education, 
fF Sree by the University of North Carolina, was held at 
Chapel Hill, October 19-22. The program of this series of meetings 
dealt especially with the subject of libraries. 

On October 19 the new University library was dedicated at a 
convocation in Memorial Hall. Addresses were given by Governor 
O. Max Gardner, who presented the building on behalf of the state; 
by Mr. John Sprunt Hill, who accepted it on behalf of the Building 
Committee of the University; by Dr. Louis R. Wilson, librarian of 
the University of North Carolina, who made an announcement of 
gifts; and by Mr. Andrew Keogh, president of the American Library 
Association and librarian of Yale University. Following the Caro- 
lina-Georgia football game in the afternoon a reception was held at 
the library, and in the evening the Carolina Playmakers entertained 
the visitors with Carolina Folk-plays at the Playmakers Theatre. 

On Sunday Dean Shailer Mathews, of the School of Divinity, of 
the University of Chicago, preached in Memorial Hall and in the 
afternoon the University of North Carolina Department of Music 
gave a musical program. 

On Monday Dean William S. Gray, of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago, discussed the subject: “Significance of 
Intelligent Reading and of Library Facilities in Modern Education,” 
and Dr. F. H. Koos, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Win- 
ston-Salem, discussed “The Library inthe Public Schools of Winston- 
Salem.” On Monday evening the guests were entertained at a 
dinner at the Carolina Inn and Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, President of 
Chautauqua Institution, gave an address on “The Use of Leisure.” 

The program on Tuesday morning was presided over by Presi- 
dent D. R. Anderson, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, and a 
paper on “Adult Education and the Library,” prepared by Mr. Morse 
A. Cartwright, Director of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, was read by Dr. Bestor in the absence of Mr. Cartwright, and 
Mr. Russell M. Grumman, Director of the Extension Division of the 
University of North Carolina, gave a paper on “Adult Education 
Activities in the Southern States.” 

The afternoon session on Tuesday was presided over by Miss 
Sarah C. N Bogle, secretary of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, American Library Association. Dr. Louis R. Wilson 
gave a paper on “Education for Librarianship in the Southern 
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States,” and Mr. Charles H. Stone, librarian of the North Carolina 
College for Women, gave a paper on “Codrdination of Training for 
Librarianship.” 

In connection with the Conference, the Southeastern Library 
Association and the North Carolina Library Association each held 
its annual meeting. At the first session of the Southeastern Library 
Association, presided over by Miss Charlotte Templeton, librarian 
of the Greenville Public Library, of Greenville, South Carolina, the 
address of welcome was given by Dr. Louis R. Wilson. Mr. Keogh 
reported on “The Rome Conference” and Miss Mary U. Rothrock, 
librarian of the Lawson McGhee Library, of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
gave a paper on “The Survey as a Starting Point.” In the afternoon 
there were open discussions on county libraries, negro library service, 
and public library standards. 

Miss Anne Pierce, librarian of the Charlotte Public Library, of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, presided over the meeting of the North 
Carolina Library Association and after a brief address introduced 
Governor Gardner who addressed the association in the interest of 
improved library facilities in North Carolina. He was followed by 
Professor Frank P. Graham, of the University of North Carolina, 
on “The Citizen’s Part in a Library Program.” 

Luncheon meetings of the North Carolina Library Association 
were held on Tuesday by the college library section, the children’s 
section, the public library section, and the trustees section. There 
were discussions by Miss Templeton, Miss Ethel M. Fair, Acting 
Principal of the Carnegie School of Atlanta; Miss Willie W. Welch, 
librarian of the High Point Public Library; Mrs. W. R. McVey, of 
the Morganton Public Library, and others. 
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SCHOOL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


CoNOVER 

We have one county band in North Carolina, and there should be 
others. W. F. Warlick is the organizer and the director of the 
Catawba County Band. This band has appeared before the North 
Carolina Education Association and was highly praised. 

There should also be some county orchestras, composed of fretted 
instruments. The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
45 West 45th St., New York City, publishes a plan adaptable not 
only to the county schools but also to any city school. Such a plan 
was followed by Superintendent Wells, Fulton County Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. His orchestra appeared before the meeting of the 
N. E. A. in Atlanta last summer and received much praise. Why not 
a fretted instrument orchestra in your system of schools, Mr. Super- 
intendent ? 


WaGRAM 


In the Wagram High School near Laurinburg is a very unique 
library, named the John Charles McNeill Library in honor of the 
distinguished poet and author whose native home is near by. Miss 
Kate Matthews, 2 member of the high school faculty was requested 


to write the story of the beginning and the growth of the library. 
The following is the substance of her story: The library in the 
Spring Hill High School at Wagram has some unusual features that 
have attracted wide attention. The stone tablet beside the entrance 
to the library in the front hall of the building reads: 


THE JoHN CHartes McNett Memoria Liprary, FounpDED 
BY THE JOHN CHarLes McNettt Book Crus, 1923 


It is a singularly appropriate memorial, as the poet was born in the 
community and was himself once a schoolboy at the “Old Spring 
Hill” of his poem. 

A letter enclosing a book plate was sent to everyone who might 
be interested. The authors of books were asked for autographed 
copies of their own books, which were to be placed in an especial 
locked case. The library is the result of this appeal. The response 
was splendid. One of the first books to arrive was George Wash- 
ington, by Woodrow Wilson, containing the autograph of the author. 
Governor McLean was very generous in donations of books from 
his own library. Every section of North Carolina is represented by 
books in this interesting library. 
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The latest addition of wide interest was made to the library last 
August when Mr. W. T. Covington of Raeford presented the com- 
munity with a mable bust of John Charles McNeill, which was 
accepted for the community by Gerald W. Johnson. 

The whole community, as well as the school, takes pride in the 
John Charles McNeill Memorial Library; and the realization of its 
importance in the life of the community is increasing. Recently, the 
principal of the school, Mr. J. J. Pence, has been leading in a move- 
ment to make its surroundings more attractive for the benefit of the 
people in general, as well as for the school children. The reception 
room has been improved by the addition of pictures and window 
draperies. Mr. Pence hopes soon to have it furnished comfortably 
as a reading room for visitors, so that the people of the community 
and all who are interested in the memorial to the poet may share 
more largely in it. 


LAURINBURG 

Superintendent Fleming and Principal Kiser are trying to solve 
the problem of teaching spelling efficiently in the high school. A 
definite part of the daily schedule is devoted to the subject, and meth- 
ods of teaching it have been discussed in detail in the teachers’ meet- 
ings. They think.that formal spelling has a place in the high school 


curriculum. Do you agree with them? 


CHADBOURN 

A new elementary school building is being completed, which will 
give much needed relief to the present high school building. Super- 
intendent Derrick and his teachers are doing excellent work in the 
classroom and seem to have the undivided support of the parents. 


WHITEVILLE 

Superintendent G. O. Rogers and his teachers are doing some ex- 
cellent work in training high school pupils in the use of the library. 
An excellent library has been provided und new books are being 
constantly added. Practically every student is reading the books of 
fiction and using the reference material. Needless to say the class- 
room work is of a high order. 


HALLSBoRO 

Principal White has his high school well organized and is trying 
out the hour schedule for each class in order that the teachers may 
have time for supervised study. Mr. White made an interesting 
report of this experiment at the district meeting in Wilmington. 
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WILson 

Superintendent Curtis and Principal Green and the teachers in 
ihe Charles L. Coon High School have been doing some effective 
work in reducing failures in certain subjects. Here is the record: 


Far_ures By Susyects First Mont Coon HicuH ScHoor 


Mathematics 
History 
Science 


PERCENTAGE STUDENTS FAILING ON Two or More Susyects First 
Montx Coon Hicu ScHoor 

1928 1929 

Grade y Girls Boys Girls 

0 
7 
5 
7 
10 

Here is the plan which was devised and carried out with result 
noted above : 

1. Last year every student in the high school was required to 
study a bulletin on “How to Study.” The teachers studied “Char- 
acteristic Differences in Bright and Dull Children,” by Baker, and 
“Teaching High School Pupils How to Study,” by Butterweck, 

2. The teaching load for this year has been slightly reduced by 
the addition of some teachers. 

3. Several departmental meetings were held this fall. The prob- 
lem of the lesson assignment, and the importance of looking over 
the children’s shoulders while they study were discussed. 

4. This year we have four sixty minute periods and two forty- 
five minute periods. The teachers are expected to use part or all 
of the sixty minute periods in directing the study of the children. 

5. Mr. Green, principal, is doing an intensive piece of work in 
supervision. | 


HERTFORD 

The Perquimans Ccuncy High School is located here. The county 
spared no reasonable expense in erecting a modern building and 
equipping it to meet all the needs of the community. In addition to 
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the regular curriculum in the grades and the high school, depart- 
ments of home economics, agriculture, and physical education have 
been added. One is especially impressed with the work of the boys 
in agriculture. They call themselves “Senior Young Tar Heel Farm- 
ers,” and they are being well trained by Mr. E, I. Saunders. In the 
local paper from time to time may be found accounts of their activi- 
ties both in classroom and on the home farm. When to dig sweet 
potatoes, when to sow cover crops, culling out poor layers and many 
other projects and problems are now being carried on by the pupils. 
In each issue of the paper Mr. Saunders lists a number of questions 
that not only stimulate the interest of the pupils but also secure and 
hold the interest of the farmers in the community in the work of the 
school. 


KINSTON 

Superintendent Graham thinks a superintendent may learn more 
about classroom procedure by actual teaching than by observation, 
therefore he teaches a class in the high school daily. -In this way he 
adds to his preparation for supervision. His favorite subject is 
science, 

Principal Booth found a class in ancient history that seemed 
hopeless so far as securing interest in the subject was concerned. He 
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assigned the class to Miss Goldie Harris with the suggestion that she 
set up as a project the reproduction of some of the most famous 
pieces of Greek architecture and sculpture mentioned in the text. 
The boys with their knives, using soap as material, began carving, 
and the girls using clay began modeling. Useless to add that interest 
was no longer tacking. Thus through motor activity their minds 
became alert, and the only difficulty the teacher had was in finding 
time enough to direct their activity. 


AYDEN 

Possibly one of the most completely equipped school buildings in 
North Carolina is to be found in Ayden. One cannot think of any 
equipment essential for effective administration and classroom teach- 
ing that has been omitted in this building. Superintendent Long and 
his teachers and pupils show pride in keeping the buildings in good 
condition. A gymnasium, well equipped, is utilized for the physical 
training of the pupils. Coach Leary carried his team to the semi- 
finals in football in the Class B schools in the east. 


RALEIGH 


Teachers attending the meeting of the North Carolina Division 
of the North Carolina Education Association were very much pleased 
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with an exhibit of work done in the home economics classes of Ral- 
eigh’s two senior high schools. Miss Julia Smith, one of the winners 
of the first prize in the poster contest, was requested to tell the story 
of the exhibit to the readers of Tue Hicu Scuoort Journat. Here 
is her story: 

The Home Economics Department of the Hugh Morson High 
School had a most interesting exhibit at the North Central Teachers’ 
Conference held on November 8, 1929, in Raleigh. 

Contributions were made by both high schools. The exhibit con- 
tained a collection of unusually pretty smocks, pajamas, dresses and 
many other articles of wearing apparel. A pair of red and white 
pajamas, made by Elsie Gattis of the New High School, attracted 
much attention. The gingham dresses were a special feature. They 
presented the latest styles for the winter. 

The kindergarten clothes attracted the attention of all. They 
were arranged on a clothes lines. There were little dresses with 
bloomers and little dresses without them. There were several suits 
for boys. 

On a desk in the corner of the rooms slips were displayed. In 
the center of the room there was a large table on which were many 
attractive notebooks, 
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The posters were a special feature. There were posters about 
cotton and woolen material, but the most interesting of the posters 
were those on child care, made by the advanced Home Economics 
Classes. 

The posters made by the Home Economics Classes for the Com- 
munity Chest were very pretty. The girls made them only for an 
advertisement for the chest, and were very much surprised when it 
was found that Julia Smith and Norma Morgan won first prize. 
Mina Bell Ray won second prize; while Mary F. Barnes, Evelyn 
Riggan, and Pauline Daniels won third prize. 


CHARLOTTE 
Superintendent Harding Honored 

Commemorating the completion of twenty-five years as superin- 
tendent, a portrait of Harry P. Harding, Superintendent of the 
Charlotte City Schools, was unveiled and presented to Central High 
School on Wednesday, December 4, 1929. The portrait was pre- 
sented by Miss Connie Fore, Chairman of the Charlotte Teachers’ 
Association and accepted by Mr. E. H. Garriager, Principal of Cen- 
tral High School. Mr. Charles W. Tillett, Jr., made the principal 
address of the occasion, paying high tribute to Superintendent Hard- 
ing and to his predecessor, Dr. Alexander Graham. These two men 
have had charge of the city schools practically ever since their estab- 
lishment. The schools of Charlotte have kept pace with the growth 
of the city’s needs, and these two men have lent their influence and 
the power of their personality to progress. 

Night Schools in Charlotte 

The Charlotte school system is one of the few systems in the 
state doing effective work in night schools. Mr. Forest Selby, Prin- 
cipal of the Technical High School, is supervisor of all night school 
work. He was requested to make a brief report of this work for 
publication in THe Hicu Scnoor Journav. Here is the substance 
of his report: 

The night school of Charlotte has established itself as one of the 
important units in the educational work of the city. The demand for 
instruction available outside of the regular working hours and the 
service rendered by the school officials and the night school program 
accounts for its establishment and growth. 

In the fall of 1927, a group of seventy-five young people in the 
Belmont section of the city petitioned the school board for a night 
school to be held at the Technical High School, which is located in 
that particular section of the city. Courses in English and mathe- 
matics were conducted in that school. 
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The interest of the young people in this section made a very fav- 
orable impression upon the Board of Education. The Board felt 
that it was justified in supporting the night school in order to meet 
the needs of the large number of young men and women in the city 
who had failed for some reason to get while in the day schools many 
things they now found necessary in their daily work. 

The 1928-29 night school enrolled 1,466 different people, with a 
class enrollment of 2,314. 

The first term of 20 lessons for the fall term of 1929 shows an 
enrollment of 1,524 different people. The majority of the students 
enroll for two one hour subjects, making a class enrollment of ap- 
proximately 2,500 pupils. 

Classes in commercial subjects, English, Mathematics, Trade, 
Home Economics, and other subjects are taught. There are ninety- 
five classes requiring the services of forty-two teachers. Teachers 
from the city system of schools are limited to two evenings per week 
to prevent excessive teaching load. Teachers for the special subjects 
are selected from the trades and are very proficient in their particular 
type of work. The cost of instruction is very reasonable, and the 
progress of the students is very rapid. Night school pupils attend 
school for a definite purpose and not to take some course that the in- 
structor thinks they need. Our public night school is a democratic 
institution and its usefulness depends upon the kind of service ren- 
dered the public. 
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Notes From The Field 


Reported from the Office of the State High School Inspector 








- 


A real high school is developing at Hatteras. The people of this 
community are loyal to the school, and have been raising money for 
the last year or two to properly equip the building. Under the lead- 
ership of Principal J. W. Hamilton the Hatteras people have sup- 
plied the means this year for painting the building and have done a 
great deal of the work at night. This school will likely meet the re- 
quirements for accredited rating this year. 


One of the best rural high schools in the state is the West Edge- 
combe High School. Principal J. A. Abernathy and his faculty of 
twenty-five teachers is doing good work. This school has recently 
remodeled its cafeteria which serves the needs of a majority of the 
eight hundred children enrolled. 


The Battleboro High School has a club known as the Society for 
the Care of School Property which about once a week gives a pro- 
gram prepared by the pupils themselves. The influence of this club 
is apparent to a visitor to the school. 


One of the best Science Departments of the state is in the Wash- 
ington High School. The interest of the pupils is keen. Under the 
direction of Mr. B. B. Brandt an excellent museum has been devel- 
oped. This museum is not merely a collection of interesting speci- 
mens, but is developed in such a way as to form material for the 
ordinary classroom period. 


A splendid manual training department has been developed at 
small cost by Principal W. J. Taylor at Belhaven. A visitor to this 
class is impressed by the earnestness of the pupils. The people of 
the community are enthusiastic about the work that is being done. 


A. B. C. 
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AMONG OUR EXCHANGES 


Conservation and Industry—Raleigh, N. C. 

The North Carolina Department of Commerce and Industry is- 
sues a monthly bulletin that should be used by the classroom teacher 
in every school in the state. Knowledge of one’s own state is an 
important factor in citizenship. The classroom is the place to begin 
acquiring such knowledge and the monthly bulletin of this depart- 
ment will aid the teacher in providing the necessary material. 


Science Education—Salem, Mass. 

Science clubs should secure a copy of the November issue of 
Science and Education and refer to “Suggested Programs for Science 
Clubs.” There are many other excellent articles in this issue that all 
science teachers should read. 


The Mathematics Teacher—New York. 

“A Mathematical Nightmare” is a play selected by the Mathe- 
matics Club of the Simon Gratz Senior High School, Philadelphia, 
produced and presented at their regular meeting by the class of 1930. 
Plays have been presented by students in other subjects but seldom 
does one find a play in the field of mathematics. Every mathematics 
club should read the play. 

There are several other worth-while articles in the November is- 
sue of this magazine. 


Connecticut Schools—Hartford, Conn. 

“Some Connecticut Rocks and Their Uses,” by Thomas C. Bailey, 
is a radio talk for pupils in the public schools. It should also interest 
teachers of geography and geology and also to the lay reader. 


Baltimore Bulletin of Education—Baltimore. 
Teachers of English and of Science would be interested in “Cor- 


relation of English and Science,” by Grace Rawlings and Minnie 
Bach. 


Child Study—57 West 74th St., New York. 

Mrs. Zilpha Carruthers Franklin of the editorial staff of Child 
Study writes on what to do in the hours when one does not “have 
to do” anything. In this number LeRoy E. Bowman, Secretary of 
the City Recreation Committee of New York, contributes an article 
on “The Play World of the City Child.” The resources for recre- 
ation offer a child challenging opportunities for coming to terms with 
the world he must live in. They are becoming increasingly part of 
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the city’s resources for education, meaning, by education, develop- 
ment in individual abilities and in social adjustment. The nursery 
school, kindergarten and play school may prove not only the most 
wholesome but also, when once they are generally understood, the 
most practicable ways of giving children their chance to play in the 
city. 

Bernard J. Fagen, Chief Probation Officer, Children’s Court, 
School of Social Service, Fordham University, writes on “Safeguard- 
ing Children’s Leisure.” 

Ethel Puffer Howe, Director of the Institute for the Codrdina- 
tion of Women’s Interests, Smith College, writes on “Home—a 
Project.” 

Mrs. Robert E. Simon, President, Horace Mann Parent-Teacher 
Association, makes a contribution on “Week-Ends to Fit the Family.” 
There are many other features including Parents’ Questions, news 
notes in the field, etc. 


Junior-Senior High School Clearing House—Albany, New York. 
Articulation of junior and senior high ‘schools is the theme of 

most of the interesting articles appearing in the September, the Octo- 

ber and the November issues of this new publication, which succeeds 
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The Junior High School Clearing House. Questions of promotion 
and transition from one large unit to the next, and many closely 
related topics are discussed by men and women who are leaders in 
this field. This publication should be in the hands of all school offi- 
cials and students in the field of secondary education. 

The Commission on Direction of the Investigation of History 
and Other Social Studies in the Schools, sponsored by the American 
Historical Association, at a meeting on November 7-8, in New York 
City, discussed and approved the proposed testing program under 
the direction of Truman L. Kelley. The proposed plan had previ- 
ously been considered by the Advisory Committee on Tests. 

The Commission is composed of fifteen specialists in the field of 
Social Science, of which Professor A. C. Krey, University of Min- 
nesota, is Chairman. 

The personnel of the different advisory committees thus far ap- 
pointed and at work includes: 


Advisory Committee on Objectives—Truman L. Kelley, Chair- 


man, 

Advisory Committee on Tests—A. C. Krey, Chairman. 

Advisory Committee on Public Relations—Jesse H. Newlon, 
Chairman. . 

School administrators, teachers of the social sciences, and other 


interested groups are requested to give assistance to the staff of in- 
vestigation. Communications from individuals who are interested in 
current activities of the investigation should be sent to 316 Library, 
University of Minnesota, or 610 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 





BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


PsycHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Fowler D. Brooks. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Pp. xxiii + 652. 


The psychological phenomena of adolescence constitute the most challenging 
period of child life. From the exaggerated statements of a few years ago con- 
cerning the sudden onset of the reasoning ability, the sudden onset of emo- 
tional life, and suddenness in appearance of much other mental phenomena, 
knowledge has moved on to a new position. This change ‘in attitude has been 
brought about by means of information which has slowly accumulated as a 
result of much industry in this direction. There are hardly a handful of in- 
formed persons who put any great faith in the supposed saltatory antics of 
mental traits at this period and adolescent life has become a well explored 
mental territory. 
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It is the accumulation of studies worked out by a thousand investigators 
which makes possible such a text as the one before us. Dr. Brooks has ex- 
amined the most of them very carefully. References both at the foot of the 
pages and at the end of the chapters as well as the fifty-eight tables and 
eighty-four figures attest the heavy obligation the author is under to scientific 
studies. This is as it should be. The psychology of adolescence needs well 
attested facts. But one might even say that a little too much raw material has 
been introduced into the present volume. 

Questions of physical, mental, and emotional growth are considered. Crit- 
ical discussion of the nature of mental growth appears in one of the most 
interesting chapters. It is shown that the yearly measurements of the same 
children do not constitute adequate measures of mental growth because the 
unit of measure is based on mental age, a year of which at five years is not 
different from one at ten. This fact makes it impossible to discover whether 
intelligence grows more or less rapidly during adolescence than before. There 
is a chapter on the emotional life. It treats of the nature of emotion, its 
connection with the autonomic nervous system and other physiological changes, 
and of the new emotions at adolescence. All the facts are presented in a 
logical order, but the chapter is not convincing. Granted that the methods of 
measuring emotions have been adequately discussed, that the methods for the 
control of the emotions are listed carefully, that many other needed facts are 
detailed, and yet there is a failure to interpret the sex life satisfactorily. 
There is no discussion of the important change in the student from the homo- 
sexual to the heterosexual attitude. There is little said about the more frothy 
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type of adolescent behavior, its day dreams, and of its alternation between 
periods of unhappiness and of extreme joy. One misses the psychological 
insight which one finds in Hollingworth’s book on the same subject. The 
latter’s chapter on “psychological weaning” surpasses the treatment of emotions 
in the present book. 

On the other hand, wherever the facts have been gathered the present vol- 
ume is excellent. It far surpasses the Hollingworth volume in the treatment 
of adolescent interests. This chapter is full of pertinent information. Adequate 
treatment, also, there is of adolescent personality, of personality disturbances, 
and of the hygiene of adolescence. 

The Psychology of Adolescence is a distinct contribution to the literature 
of the subject. Its factual material is characterized by richness and exten- 
siveness. Its bibliographies leave nothing to be desired. One weakness ap- 
pears. The treatment of the emotional life of the adolescent has been too 
little influenced by the modern psychiatric findings and interpretations. 


A. M. Jorpan. 


SEVENTH YEAR Matuematics. By E. R. Breslich. The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 284. Price $.96. 


The first 13 pages of this book are devoted to a series of ten arithmetical 
inventory tests. These tests are designed to give the pupil the material for 
appraising his prograss in mastering the fundamentals of arithmetic. There 
is a time limit for each test so as to give the pupil a measure of his skill as 
well as his achievement. These tests cover the following fundamentals: Ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, division, addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions, multiplication and division of fractions, tultiplication of decimals, 
division of decimals, problem solving, and solving of problems without num- 
bers. Chapter I is devoted to drill in the fundamentals and to measurement. 
Chapter II continues the work in measuring and takes up percentage and its 
application to various types of commercial work. The material of Chapters 
III and IV is intuitive geometry and its application. The title of Chapter V 
is, “Solving Problems of the Home, Store, Shop and Farm,” and is one of 
the features of the book. Chapter VI is devoted to the graph. Chapter VII 
is devoted to the measurement of surfaces of various types, while Chapter VIII 
takes up the mensuration of rectangular solids. Chapter IX takes up several 
supplementary topics such as angles and triangles, various construction prob- 
lems and longitude, latitude and time. 

The features of the book are, the wealth of arithmetical problems both of 
the drill type and the problem solving type, simplicity of language, the sig- 
nificance of the problems to the pupil because they come within the range of 
his interests and understanding and the attempt on the part of the author to 
develop in the pupil a technique of mathematical thinking. Mention should 
also be made of the inventory tests at appropriate intervals as the work 
progresses. 

This book is one of the latest additions in this field and is a splendid one 
for pupils of the seventh grade.—H. F. M. 
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New Intropuction to Science. By Bertha M. Clark. American 
Book Co., New York. 1928. Pp. 474. 


A simple introductory book adapted to junior high school grades. Its sub- 
ject-matter is presented in ten well-selected units designed to give children a 
better acquaintance with their surroundings. Each unit contains from one to 
five chapter-titles. Within the chapters the matter is so organized as to facili- 
tate study by topics. 

Preceding the discussion of each main topic is a page of illustrations, some- 
times showing historical development, more often raising questions pertinent 
to everyday conditions of life. Italicized questions scattered through the 
text raise problems for thought, to which are added more extensive inquiries 
involving the gathering of data and other study activities. Each chapter ends 
with “directions for organized review,” in set form intended to emphasize the 
coérdinating and proper relating of the substance learned. 

Perhaps the best comment among the many good ones that can be made 
on the book is that the author has resisted the temptation to put in many things, 
irrelevant to the needs and interests of daily life, which are cften included 
merely for the sake of their scientific bearing, and has kept her thoughts 
centered on boys and girls and the need of introducing them to the materials, 
forces and important problems of the world into which they have come. 


C EP. 


EpucaTIonaL Brotocy. By William H. Atwood and Elwood D. 
Heiss. Blakiston’s, Philadelphia. 1928. Pp. 469. 


Written especially for teachers-in-training, this volume seeks to give those 
broad contacts with the sciences that will best help in establishing intelligent 
attitudes toward the great biological problems connected with education and 
with ordinary social living. Though it does not avoid scientific technicalities 
when these seem important to a full understanding, and though it can be used 
to far greater advantage as a text in a regular course than as outside reading, 
its style is rather less pedantic than some college texts. Great processes and 
laws are made the central thought, to which classification and the study of 
types are in the main subordinated. Emphasis is laid on the biological relations 
of man, and special educational problems of biological nature are pointed out. 
A rather complete glossary aids in explaining the technical terms which would 
otherwise make the book difficult for a beginner, even one of some maturity. 
Excellent book lists for collateral reading are given, but without reference to 
specified topics. 

The necessities of the average teacher for a background of biological in- 
formation by which to interpret his environment and his task are so different 
from the more specialized requirements of the research worker that it is often 
difficult to find the right kind of book or books from which to develop this 
point of view. More frequently work has to be done separately in the fields 
of botany and zodlogy, whcre more than the needful amount of structural 
detail and classification must be gone through in company with students whose 
ultimate objectives are quite different. Such treatment as Atwood and Heiss 
give, therefore, fills a real need.—C. E. P. 
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IntropucTtoryY CHemistry. By Neil E. Gordon. World Book 

Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 1927. (New World Series.) Pp. 600. 

A book advertised for use in high schools, but written by a college pro- 
fessor with the college point of view; thoroughly scho'arly and embodying 
principles of good pedagogy, but designed more for the student who expects 
to pursue chemistry than for the average boy or girl whose formal education 
must end with the high school. It seems adapted to only the most mature 
secondary students, and probably would not be too simple for many an intro- 
ductory college course. 

Used within these limits the book should meet with success. Both text and 
directions for experiments accompanying are clearly written; the latter are 
thought-provoking and cannot be worked through in unintelligent “cook-book” 
fashion. Excellent review questions appear at the end of each chapter. More 
than the usual care is taken to show large relationships and the applications 
of principles, and to safeguard the student against the too common study of 
the subject as a mass of unrelated facts to be mastered only through memo- 
rizing. Supplementary reading references are mainly to up-to-date articles in 
scientific periodicals. These require library equipment not usually found in 
institutions below college grade. 

The subject-matter is so arranged as to present in the first eight units the 
fundamental conceptions which a college instructor expects every high school 
student who has studied chemistry to possess; following these are eleven more 
units, from which it is suggested that selection be made to fill out the year’s 
work. It is significant and commendable from the high school standpoint that 
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the details of the atomic theory, atomic weights, Avogadro’s hypothesis, the 
gas laws, electromotive series and periodic table, all of which are often 
stressed unduly in high school chemistry, are left for this second part of the 
book, where also will be found most of the descriptions of the various metallic 
groups. 

Though the illustrations are not as numerous as in many texts, they are 
well chosen and well executed.—C. E. P. 


BioLtocy. William H. Atwood. Blakiston’s, Philadelphia. 1927. 

Pp. 522. 

Without becoming in any way unscientific this book seeks first to meet the 
needs and interests of young people, to cultivate in them attitudes of intelli- 
gent comprehension of the world of living things, to teach them how to observe, 
reason and study independently in this field. It aims to educate through sci- 
ence, not to subordinate education to the demands of science. 

As is customary with textbooks, more informational material is included 
than the average class can master; but this material is exceptionally well 
chosen as having a close relation to everyday life and its interests, and is so 
well presented and so clearly illustrated that students may well consider keep- 
ing the volume for reference. 

According to the publishers, some changes have been made from Atwood’s 
earlier text, in that such parts of that’ as seemed too difficult have here been 
altered to make the present edition strictly a tenth grade biography. As it now 
appears it is remarkably attractive from the point of view of teachableness, 
particularly when one considers the rather general interest in the unit plan of 
work, which it is designed to follow. The subject-matter appears in ten major 
units, each introduced by a brief statement of its main thought. Following 
this come the several problems or studies that make up the work of the unit, 
each containing in order a number of good exploratory questions, a presenta- 
tion by text and illustrations, outline summary and review questions. The 
assimilation exercises, or “suggested student activities” are excellent, giving a 
large variety of field and laboratory exercises, together with numerous com- 
mittee projects. In this section the teacher also will find many valuable hints 
as to the collection, culture and preparation for laboratory use of suitable 
material. Good reference lists, by book and publisher, are provided for each 
problem. The final organization of the unit as a whole is left for the pupil. 

The book contains a rather full glossary in addition to the usual index. 


C. & P. 


BEAUTY 


“What is Beauty in Architecture?” asks Raymond M. Hood, noted archi- 
tect and one of the designers of the Chicago Tribune Tower. And he answers: 
“I cannot tell what beauty is, but I can tell what it is not.” For a definition 
of it, “Do not go to the artist, particularly the one who admits that he is an 
artist. By the very definition the artist is one who exploits beauty. He is the 
self constituted priest of the cult of beauty. Like the priesthood of any reli- 
gion, he makes a business oj its expansion and developraent. He surrounds his 
coming with mystery and strange words in order to keep the ritual to himself.” 
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Moore’s Citizenship through Education 


By Crype B. Moore, Rural Education Department, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
Cloth, 12mo, 335 pages. $1.40 


The civic objectives in the teaching of citizenship, 
materials, and methods of instruction are presented 
in this book with clarity and definiteness. The value 
of history, geography, and the other social studies in 
furnishing teaching material is explained. The meth- 
ods advocated are: projects, discussion and debate, 
dramatization, biography, story, etc. It is a book 
at once practical and inspiring. 


Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problem 


By Wrtam E. Starx, Principal, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 
368 pages. $1.48 


Be all, two hundred and forty-one difficult problems 
which confront every one engaged in the teaching 
and management of children are here worked out in 
a stimulating, helpful manner. These deal with the 
technic of teaching, discipline, method, economy of 
time, professional growth, social relationships, etc. 
The frank, friendly, and sometimes humorous tone 
makes the book unusually readable and interesting. 
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